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St. Matthew’s Had an ‘‘Opdiapasson,”’ 
Possibly a ‘‘Vaschumana’”’ 


By F. R. WEBBER 


In 1613, four years after Henry 
Hudson discovered the river that 
bears his name, a Dutch ship, en- 
gaged in fur trading, burned near 
the tip of Manhattan Island. Cap- 
tain Adrien Block and his men 
abandoned ship and rowed to what 
is now called the Battery. Friendly 
Indians brought them food. Four 
huts were built on a spot now 36 
Broadway, and these were the first 
homes of white men on Manhattan 
Island. Other Dutchmen estab- 
lished a trading post and a stockade 
on the same spot, named it Nieuw 
Amsterdam, and claimed it for the 
Dutch government. A small church 
was built, and the Reformed Dutch 
Church was established as the official 
religion of the colony. 

The first known Lutherans in the 
Dutch colony were mentioned by a 
Roman Catholic missionary, Father 
Isaac Jogues. Writing to his su- 
perior in the year 1646, he says of 
Nieuw Amsterdam: “No religion is 
publicly exercised but the Calvinist, 
and orders are to admit none but 
Calvinists, but this is not observed; 
for besides the Calvinists there are 
in the colony Catholics, English 


Puritans, Lutherans, Anabaptists, 
here called Mhnistes, etc.” By 
Mnistes he may have meant Men- 
nonites. 

In 1649 the Lutherans in the 
colony established a congregation, 
and in 1653 they petitioned the 
authorities in Amsterdam to send 
them a pastor and to grant them 
freedom of worship. In July 1657 
a Lutheran pastor arrived on the 
ship Meulen. His name was Jo- 
hannes Ernst Gutwasser. Evidently 
he was not a man of good character, 
for in a lengthy letter, dated Au- 
gust 5, 1657, Dominie Johannes 
Megapolensis complained to the 
Classis of Amsterdam that “This 
Lutheran preacher is a man of im- 
pious and scandalous habits, a wild, 
drunken, unmannerly clown, inclined 
to look into the wine can rather 
than into the Bible. He would pre- 
fer drinking brandy two hours to 
preaching one; and when the sap is 
in the wood, his hands itch, and he 
wants to fight whomsoever he 
meets.” Dominie Megapolensis 
urged in his lengthy and rather ex- 
citable letter that the Classis recall 
the Lutheran pastor without delay. 
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On October 23 Gutwasser disap- 
peared, and is said to have concealed 
himself on a Long Island farm. He 
returned to New Amsterdam some 
months later, where he was arrested, 
fined, and, according to some ac- 
counts, imprisoned. In 1659 he was 
deported to Holland. Whether 
Dominie Megapolensis’ hotheaded 
letter was based upon mere gossip or 
not will probably never be known. 
The Reformed Dutch religion was 
established by law, and noncon- 
formists were subject to fine, im- 
prisonment, and deportation. One 
must make allowance for the fact 
that ill feeling existed between the 
religion established by law, and 
nonconformity. 

Five years after Gutwasser’s de- 
portation, in 1664, the British cap- 
tured New Amsterdam and changed 
its name to New York. On De- 
cember 6, 1664, Governor Richard 
Nicoll granted a charter to the Lu- 
theran congregation and granted 
them freedom of worship. The 
original charter exists to this day 
in the archives of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, New York, a 


congregation of the Missouri Synod. 


The Lutherans built a small 
church on the spot where the tower 
of Trinity Episcopal Church now 
stands. New York was a small vil- 
lage with slightly over 1,000 in- 
habitants and an area of less than 
one square mile. The Lutheran 
church stood neaz the stockade from 
which Wall Street takes its name. 
When this wall was relocated in 
1673, the Lutheran church was left 
outside the stockade. They were 


granted a new plot of ground a few 
yards to the south of their old site, 
and here they built their second 
church in 1674. It stood south of 
what is now Rector Street, and on 
the west side of Broad Way, as it 
was then called. In 1729 a larger 
church was built of stone. In 1697 
Trinity Episcopal Church was built 
just to the north of the Lutheran 
church, 

German families had been settling 
in New York from 1709 onward, 
and a language controversy arose be- 
tween the Holland Dutch group and 
the German element in the congrega- 
tion. In 1766 a second Lutheran 
church was built at the northeast 
corner of Frankfort and William 
streets, and it was dedicated May 1, 
1767. It stood almost half a mile to 
the north of the older church, and 
just west of Beekman’s Swamp. It 
was named Christ’s Church, and its 
language was German. i 

In 1776, during the time that the 
British occupied New York, a great 
fire broke out in the lower end of 
the city and laid waste the entire 
western part of the town. The Lu- 
theran church, built in 1729, and 
Trinity Episcopal Church, built in 
1697, were both destroyed. After 
the fire the two Lutheran congrega- 
tions worshiped in Christ’s Church. 
The plot of ground upon which the 
older church had stood was sold to 
the Episcopalians, who built a 
church upon it in 1806—08 and 
called it Grace Church. New York 
looked upon the strange sight of two 
Episcopal churches standing side by 
side, Trinity and Grace, and in per- 
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fect harmony. A short distance to 
the north was St. Paul’s Chapel, a 
Georgian building of exceptional 
beauty, which stands to this day, the 
oldest public building on Manhat- 
tan Island. . 

In the autumn of 1797 a sailing 
vessel called the Factor arrived in 
New York. Among its passengers 
were Johann Geib, a German, his 


English wife, and their seven chil- 


dren. Mr. Geib was a man of con- 
siderable force of character, 54 years 
of age, one who had won consid- 
erable fame as a piano maker. He 
was born in Standernheim-am-Glan, 
about 20 miles southwest of Bingen, 
the town of Mouse-Tower fame. He 
was a son of Adam Geib and the 
youngest of 16 children. Having 
learned the art of piano making, he 
joined a group of twelve piano men, 
about the year 1760, and went to 
London, where they found employ- 
ment in the noted Broadwood piano 
factory. So authoritative were they 
in their views that they became 
known as the Twelve Apostles, and 
thus are they listed to this day in 
all standard works on the piano. Jo- 
hann Geib’s first love was the organ, 
for not only was he an organ builder 
as well as a piano maker, but he had 
learned to play the organ. There is 
an old organ in St. Mary’s Church, 
Staffords, Staffs., which he built, and 
its exceptionally beautiful case, with 
three clusters of pipes (known as 
towers), each crowned with an 
elaborately carved canopy, and each 
resting upon a semicircular base of 
floriated design, proves that he was a 


John Geib (1744—1819) 


designer and craftsman of rare skill. 
Much of the Geib pipework has 
disappeared during rebuilds, but the 
fine case remains intact. In Saint 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway, Fulton 
and Vesey streets, New York, is a 
singularly beautiful organ case, 
practically a copy of the case in 
Stafford. Mr. Geib built it in 1802, 
and it exists today. 


As soon as Mr. Geib and his fam- 
ily arrived in New York, he an- 
nounced his coming by means of 
lengthy advertisements in the daily 
newspapers. Newspapers, in the 
year 1797, contained no local news. 
There was a column of international 
news, a Washington letter (brought 
in by horseback), and all else was 
classified advertisements. Bound 
files of half a dozen of these early 
newspapets exist im an excellent 
state of preservation.in the library 
of The New-York Historical Society 
(they are proud of that hyphen), 
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and many an afternoon has the 
writer spent checking these classified 
advertisements for the occasional 
church news that they contain. 


John Geib’s first organ in America 
was built for Christ’s Church, Wil- 
liam and Frankfort streets. In 
Greenleaf’s New Daily Advertiser, 
December 27, 1798, Mr. Geib has a 
classified advertisement announcing 
that he has built an organ with 800 
pipes for the German Lutheran 
Church at Frankfort and Williams 
streets. In a later issue of the same 
paper Mr. Geib announced the dedi- 
cation of the new organ, January 8, 


Co john Geib.” 
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1799, with Mr. Rausch and Mr. 
Moller at the console. Mr. Rausch 
was organist at Grace Episcopal 
Church, and Mr. Moller is un- 
doubtedly William Mueller, organist 
at Trinity Episcopal Church. 

The description of John Geib’s 
first organ built in America had 
long been lost, although university 
and music school professors, in their 
courses on the History of Music, 
gave John Geib a place of honor. 
In the autumn of 1957, Miss Joyce 
E. Mangler, who teaches History of 
American Music in Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, discovered a col- 
lection of 12 or 15 letters in John 
Geib’s handwriting. The letters 
proved to be of major interest to 
musicologists throughout the coun- 
try, for they contain detailed de- 
scriptions of some of the first organs 
built by Mr. Geib. There are ref- 
erences to Christ’s Church (Lu-. 
theran), Christ Episcopal Church, 
and other early places of worship. 
Mr. Geib’s reference to existing 
organs and their builders are often 
amusing. 

While John Geib’s grammar and 
spelling are laughable, yet the let- 
ters reveal the fact that he was a 
craftsman gifted far beyond the 
ordinary. He insisted upon the 
finest of materials and the most ar- 
tistic and thorough workmanship. 
His twin sons, John and Adam, 
worked with him and shared his zeal 
for perfection. Here is Mr. Geib’s 
own description of the organ that 
he built in 1798 for Christ’s 
Church: 
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“GERMAN LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
. Opdiapasson throughaute from 
treble GG, to F in alt — 


a 
a 
— 


2. Stopdiapason do — do — do 
3; Principal —do — do — do 
4. 12th do &c 

5. 15th do &c 

6. Tiers do &c 

7. Cornet . treble ' eee 

8. Sesq. Bass 

9. Trumpet — throughaute as be- 


for 


Swell from Fidle G 
1. opd or Dulciana 
2. Stopd 
3. Principal 
4. Hautbois 


“Two pair of bellowes, an ellegant 
best mahogany case, gild front and 
ornaments — 914 by 15 feet. Duble 
&& in front, and a set of keys in 
great organ, and one set from fidle 
G in Swell — a trimland — the 
cost 1000 in this place.” 

The spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation are reproduced just as 
Mr. Geib gave them in his letters. 


From his letters it appears that 
this Christ Lutheran organ was his 
Opus 1 in America. His advertise- 
ments in the New York daily 
papers would seem to verify this. 
In one of his advertisements he 
speaks of later additions to the 
Christ Lutheran organ. His next 
organ seems to be that of Christ 
Episcopal Church. Its stop list is 
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identical with that of Christ Lu- 
theran except for an additional 
“Flute throughaute” and a “Vaschu- 
mana” in the Swell Organ. Were 
these two stops the additional ones 
that he hoped to add to the Christ 
Lutheran organ and that he men- 
tioned in one of his advertisements? 
Were they merely prepared for by 
means of two spare slides? If they 
were added, then Christ’s Church 
may have had a “Vaschumana.” 
Mr. Geib’s technical terms are 
often amusing. In one place he 
calls an inter-manual coupler “a 
spring of communication anexed to 
unite the Great Organ and the 
Swell.” His “Vaschumana” is of 
particular interest, for standard ref- 
erence works have stated for years 
that Thomas Robjohn’s South 
Church organ, built in 1858, had the 
first vox humana in America. How- 
ever, I have found the same stop 
mentioned in records of the early 
nineteenth century. Those of Mr. 
Geib’s organs are the first examples 
in America, insofar as records show 
thus far. The vox humana, ex- 


_John Geib, 


Mot refpett sty informs the anvateurs of mufic, 


‘that next Friday, the gth anit. the Organ buil 
for the Lutheran Church, in Seiltion cat 
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‘The price of tickers one dollar, Children on- 
der tea years four thillings; und to be had at 


Mr, Haeptman, Chapman treet 230, Mr, Pither, 
‘cotner af Williamand Pearl.@rect, Meiirs, Car- 


ter and Burling, Beckman-ftreet, Mr. GreinCe> 
dar-ftreet, Mr. Pal, Mufic Repofitor, Broad 
Way, Mr Goldtord, MuGcal Repofirory Broad 
Way, and at the Ohurch when door will be dpen 
ttwelve o° clock. : 
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tremely popular during the theater- 
organ craze, is quite obsolete today. 

If the organ case in the gallery 
of Christ’s Church was like that 
which still exists in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
New York, then it must have been 
a gorgeous affair, and Christ’s 
Church (known today as St. Mat- 
thew’s) had every cause to be proud 
of its organ. Mr. Geib’s organs had 
an excellent reputation. Again and 
again, in reading the printed his- 
tories of early New York congre- 
gations, I have come across such ex- 
pressions as “an unusually fine organ 
by John Geib.” The New York 
Mirror: a Weekly Journal Devoted 
to Literature, and the Fine Arts, in 
the issue of Saturday, November 26, 
1831, has a detailed account of the 
“German Church in Frankfort-street, 
Corner of William.” There is a 
wood engraving of the church 
building and reference to “a fine- 
toned organ, which was removed, we 
believe, to Walker-street church.” 


Other Geib organs were in North 
Reformed Church (1799); Saint 
George’s, Beekman Street (1802) ; 
Christ Church, Ann Street (1801) ; 
First Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence (1803); a very famous one in 
Central Moravian Church, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. (1806); North Church, 
Salem, Mass. (c. 1808); Grace 
Church in New York (1810); and 
First Moravian Church, New York 
(1815). An unaltered Geib organ 
would be of great value today. 
John Geib’s pianos have sold for 
$3,000 in the American Art Gal- 
leries, and a Geib piano owned by 
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Mr. S. L. Curtis is said to be valued 
at $5,000. The Geib organ case 
with its displayed pipes, in Saint 
Paul’s Chapel, is considered to be 
worth $25,000. What happened to 
the fine organ and its handsome 
case that once stood in Christ’s Lu- 
theran Church, now called St. Mat- 
thew’s? Did it go to Walker Street, 
then to some other congregation? 
Surely nobody would destroy an 
elaborately carved case, with its 
gold-leaf enrichments. 


Was John Geib a Lutheran by 
any chance? He is buried in Saint 
Paul’s churchyard, New York, just 
north of the chapel. A marble 
headstone reads: “Sacred to the 
Memory of John Geib, who de- 
parted this life Oct. 30, 1819, in the 
75th year of his age. A native of 
Standernheim, Germany, and for 
many years a respectable inhabitant 
of this city.” John Geib’s wife, an 
Englishwoman whose maiden name 
was Rebecca Shrimpton, died in 
1823. 

Just to the north of John Geib’s 
grave is the tomb of his son, John, 
Jr., also an organ builder. The in- 
scription reads: “Sacred to the 
Memory of John Geib, who de- 
parted this life Sept. 10, 1821 in the 
42nd year of his age. The first son 
of John and Rebecca Geib, of this 
City.” Other children were: Adam 
(1780—1849), twin brother of 
John, Jr.; George (1782—1842) ; 
Elizabeth (1787—1883), who died 
in East Orange at the age of 96; 
Mary Ann (1790—18??); William. 
(1793—1860) and Sophia Augusta 
(1795—1863). Two of John Geib’s 
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sons, a son-in-law, and _ several 
grandsons were prominent manufac- 
turers of pianos and owners of music 
stores in New York. o 

Important excerpts from the Geib 
letters, discovered by Miss Mangler, 
are appearing in The Tracker, a 
bulletin of the Organ Historical 
Society. The editor of this publi- 
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cation is Mr. Kenneth T. Simmons, 
20 Devonwood Road, Wayne, Pa. 
The complete text of the Johannes 
Megapolensis letters may be found 
in Dr. J. Franklin Jameson’s Nar- 
ratives of New Netherland (New 
York, 1909), a book issued under 
the auspices of the American His- 
torical Association. 


FResH WATER 
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The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod During 
the Early Years of the Civil War 
By PAUL M. KAVASCH 


(Continued) 


The position which Missouri 
Synod leaders took on the slavery 
question may have caused many 
church members to have qualms of 
conscience in answering the Union 
call to arms. To the mind of the 
layman, the abolition of slavery was 
‘one of the issues of the Civil War. 
Missouri Synod pastors condoned 
slavery on Biblical grounds, though 
they did not advocate it. If God 
permitted it, then to fight against 
slavery was wrong. This constituted 
a serious problem. The church, fur- 
thermore, condemned the philosophy 
of the Abolitionists, which advo- 
cated freedom and equality for all 
as a natural right of man. Though 
these conditions might well be de- 
sired for all men, it was contrary to 
Biblical teaching to insist they were 
the natural right of man. Where 
those conditions existed, they would 
certainly be condoned, but to fight 
a war to bring them about was 
wrong. Nevertheless, should the 
government issue the call to arms 
for the purpose of providing free- 
dom for all men, it was the Chris- 
tian’s responsibility to obey his gov- 
ernment. It is quite conceivable 
that members of the Missouri Synod 


might have been inwardly disturbed — 


and in doubt regarding their re- 
sponsibilities in wartime. 

The political philosophy of the 
church leaders might well have 
added to uncertainty in the minds 


of the people. Walther believed that 
the liberal attitude, which he so 
vehemently denounced, completely 
dominated the Republican Party and 
was undoubtedly his chief reason for 
disapproval of it. In a letter to Rev. 
Lindemann of Cleveland in April 
1861 he wrote of the situation in 
St. Louis. He noted that the area 
was soon to become a battleground 
between state and Union forces. 
He believed that the ‘“Abolitionist- 
Republican Party” was in large de- 
gree responsible for this develop- 
ment. He wrote of being in possible 
danger because he personally did not 
agree with the “republican mob” 
which he termed an Umsturzpartei, 
holding up the flag of loyalty.* 
Blegen reports that Walther was 
quoted as characterizing the Federal 
government as fanatical-abolitionist. 
This statement was supposed to have 
been made by Walther while attend- 
ing a summer ministerial conference 
of the Norwegian Lutherans at 
Spring Prairie in July 1862.°° When 
Walther stated that the American 
government had been established on 
liberal principles which he de- 


nounced as anti-Biblical, he certainly 


58 L. Fuerbringer, editor, Briefe von C. F. 
W. Walther an seine Freunde, Synodalgenos- 
sen und Familienglieder (St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1915), I, 164. 


59 T. C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to. 
America: The American Transition (North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian American Historical 
Association, 1940), II, 430. 
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must have left the impression that 
he was out of sympathy with them.°° 
He was not a Republican, neither 
by inclination nor party affiliation. 
Ludwig Fuerbringer claimed that 
Walther and his fellow ministers 
were staunch Democrats.*’ This is 
understandable, for the Democratic 
Party, in Missouri at least, was gen- 
erally pro-slavery and denounced the 
doctrine of the Abolitionists and 
the Republicans.” The Democrats 
constituted the conservative element 
and attracted the older group among 
the German population of the 
state. Antislavery sentiments and 
the fact that radical freethinkers 
and atheists, with their liberal views, 
joined the Republican party were 
strong factors, influencing Missouri 
Synod leaders to take an attitude 
against it.”* 

It is interesting to note that 
though their personal inclinations 
must have been obvious to all, there 
is no record of any instance in 
which they took an official position 
as churchmen. They managed to 
observe a remarkable distinction 


60 Lehre und Wehre, IX (January 1863), 
6; Der Lutheraner, XIX (September 3, 
1862), 2. 


61 Dr, L. Fuerbringer made this statement 
during an interview which the writer had 
with him in June 1941. Dr. Fuerbringer 
was a son of one of the original Saxon Lu- 
theran ministers. 

62 R. J. Rombauer, The Union Cause in 
St. Louis in 1861 (St. Louis: Nixon-James 
Printing Co., 1909), p. 95. 

63 D, Hertle, Die Deutschen in Nord- 
amerika und der Freiheitskampf in Missouri 
(Chicago: Press of Illinois Staatszeitung, 
1865), p. 51. 

64 Wittke, p. 245; Ella Lonn, Foreigners 
in the Union Army and Navy (Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1951), 
p. 44. 
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between the temporal and the spir- 
itual kingdom and between God’s 
Law and that of man. They sought 
earnestly to live up to their obliga- 
tions in both spheres. Thus, though 
they were not in sympathy with the 
platform and aims of the Republi- 
can Party, when Lincoln issued a 
call for men, the pastors urged their 
people to obey the voice of govern- 
ment. When presidential proclama- 
tion called for a day of humiliation 
and prayer, Walther urged that all 
congregations observe it.’ In his 
sermon which he preached in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 26, 1861, he spoke of the praise- 
worthy proclamation which the 
beloved God-given government of 
the country had issued in reference 
to humiliation and prayer for the 
nation.” In regard to the troubled 
situation in St. Louis and in Mis- 
souri during the early days of the 
War, Walther considered the ad- 
ministration of C. F. Jackson to be 
the properly constituted government 
until it was deposed. This was the 
administration in force at the be- 
ginning of the War. When the 
Union forces were in control, 
though a Christian might disagree 
with their philosophy, his obligation 


65 Der Lutheraner, XVIII (September 17, 
1861), 22. 


66 Tbid,, XVIII (October 16, 1861), 
3335. The minutes of Trinity Congrega- 
tion, St. Louis, of December 6, 1860, of 
September 8, 1861, of November 24, 1862, 
contain resolutions of the congregation call- 
ing for observance of the requests made for 
days of humiliation and prayer. The No- 
vember meeting refers to the proclamation of 
the Governor of the state, the other two to 
that of the President of the United States. 
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was to obey.®’ Walther had no diff- 
culty commending his hearers for 
their obedience to the government. 
The Biblical principle was clear, 
they had lived accordingly. 


Norwegian Lutherans were sharply 
divided in their political interests. 
They maintained a close contact 
with the Missouri Synod Lutherans 
and held a professorship at Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis, where 
their ministerial students were 
trained prior to the Civil War. 
When the seminary closed its doors 
in May 1861 because of troublesome 
conditions in the city, Norwegian 
students returning to their homes 
accused the seminary faculty of 
Southern sympathies.” This was no 
doubt because of the position 
which the faculty expressed on the 
slavery question. In the convention 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
held in the summer of 1861, Profes- 
sor Larson, who had been their 
representative on the St. Louis 
faculty, was likewise accused of hav. 
ing Southern sympathies. A lively 
controversy developed, the slavery 
question being the major issue. The 
ministers generally condoned slavery 
on Biblical grounds, while the lay- 
men opposed it. There is no ques- 
tion but that the Norwegian clergy 
was greatly influenced by Missouri 


67 Lehre und Wehre, IX (October 1863), 
312. 

68 Der Lutheraner, XIX (January 21, 
1863), 83. 

69 K. Larsen, Laur. Larsen, Pioneer Col- 
lege President (Northfield, Minn.: Norwe- 
gian American Historical Association, 1936), 
p. 128; J. M. Rhone, Norwegian American 
Lutheranism ub to 1872 (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1926), p. 198. 
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Synod teaching. Blegen writes that 
“there is no doubt that the Missouri 
influence, tending generally in the 
direction of strict purity of doctrine, 
permeated the wider circle of Nor- 
wegian Synod clergymen, in many 
instances no doubt confirming views 
to which their training in Lutheran 
orthodoxy had already committed 
them.” ”° 

The Missouri Synod was gen- 
erally silent on the slavery question. 
Since this basically concerned a 
temporal relationship and was not 
a matter of an ecclesiastical nature, 
it was not properly a subject to be 
discussed in church meetings. 
Slavery was considered by Walther 
to be an intermediate thing and re- 
mained such. As a result, it was 
never discussed in the conventions 
of the Synod. Der Lutheraner and 
Lehre und Wehre likewise were 
generally silent on the subject. This 
does not mean that the individual 
member of the church was not 
ardently interested in the slave 
question. Many were deeply dis- 
turbed, they could not but be con- 
cerned. Was slavery right or wrong? 
Was it sinful or not? What should 
their attitude be toward it? 


The subject was introduced in the 
congregational meeting of Trinity 
Church in St. Louis on March 20, 
1861, and was discussed at con- 
siderable length. The secretary’s 
notes record the remarks of Walther 
in which he sought to prove that 


70 Blegen, p. 420. See also S. C. Ylvi- 
saker, editor, Grace for Grace (Mankato, 
Minn.: Lutheran Synod Book Co., 1943), 
pp. 148—155. 
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slavery in itself was not sinful. 
Numerous passages and illustrations 
from both the Old and the New 
Testament were quoted. He pointed 
out that men of faith, such as Abra- 
ham, owned slaves. The apostle 
Paul advised a fugitive slave to re- 
turn to his owner, Philemon. God 
Himself laid down rules to guide 
both slave and master in their rela- 
tionships with each other. The 
Tenth Commandment, Walther 
claimed, specifically included the 
servant-master relationship. 

Not all agreed with Walther. 
One member, probably the spokes- 
man of a small minority, took an 
opposing view. His line of reasoning 
pointed out that slavery was not 
right and hence was sinful because 
God did not create man as a slave 
but as a free man, that slavery mili- 
tated against the spirit of brotherly 
love, that the entire civilized world 
held slavery to be wrong, that slavery 
worked against itself in view of the 
fact that many who were slaves were 
forced into their predicament, that 
St. Paul himself said it was better 
to be a free man. The congrega- 
tional record states that each of 
these counterarguments was refuted. 
It was suggested that the matter be 
discussed further at another meet- 
ing and that testimony from the 
church fathers also be presented 
then. It is interesting to note that 
one member insisted that God’s 
Word alone be the source of guid- 
ance on this subject.” 


71 “Protokollbuch,” Trinity Church, meet- 
ing of March 20, 1861. 
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The Pastoral Conference of the 
Western District met in closed ses- 
sion immediately after the conven- 
tion of the Synod, to discuss the 
subject of slavery. Three papers 
were presented for study. One of 
these gave the Biblical position on 
the subject, based on numerous 
passages from both the Old and the 
New Testament. A second paper 


‘presented references from the con- 


fessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church, a third gave the testimony 
of the ancient church fathers and 
the word of the church councils. 
Walther reported that the confer- 
ence was happy that the Word of 
God and the confessions of the 
church gave such clear instruction 
on the subject of slavery. Con- 
sciences, he claimed, were satisfied.” 
What the conclusions were in this 
study was not stated. On the basis 
of the material which is available, 
limited as it is, one may safely as- 
sume that the conference agreed that 
slavery, in itself, was not sinful, 
but that it nevertheless was nothing 
to be desired. Where it existed, it 
should be tolerated in the spirit of 
Christian love on the part of the 
master as well as slave. 


Walther presented his views on 
slavery in a lengthy article in the 
February 1863 issue of Lehre und 
Wehre. He included a prefatory 
note to the effect that he was well 
aware that his position would rouse 
the ire of his enemies, who claimed 
that slavery was sinful and wrong. 


He stated, however, that he could 


72 Der 
1861), 150. 
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not follow the stream of human 
opinion but was conscience-bound to 
present the Word of God on the 
subject, whether men liked it or 
not.” In his article he took the 
Abolitionist severely to task as an 
intentional enemy of Christianity 
who had joined forces with the radi- 
cal element. The Christian who 
thought in terms of abolition of 
slavery should realize his error and 
seek guidance from Scripture. 
Thereupon Walther let Scripture 
speak. He presented numerous 
references, first from the Old Testa- 
ment record, to prove slavery was 
not sinful. Unpleasant a situation 
as it might well be, it was neverthe- 
less permitted by God as a punish- 
ment or a result of sin. To consider 
slavery itself as sinful, then, was 
untrue. Furthermore, it was one 
aspect of the “duty” principle of 
the Fourth Commandment, as well 
as the Tenth, and hence constituted 
an unchangeable situation. The 
New Testament likewise condoned 
slavery. The apostles never con- 
demned it. Instead, they set down 
rules to govern men, masters as well 
as slaves, wherever slavery existed. 
Walther concluded that the Chris- 
tian should consider the whole mat- 
ter a neutral political issue.” 


W. Sihler prepared an article on 


the same subject for Der Lutheraner. 


It appeared in part in the Febru- 
ary 1, 1863, issue and continued for 
four issues. In the opening state- 
ment he stated that a Christian 
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should be guided by the Word of 
God in his approach to the subject. 
He then proceeded to develop his 
argument from numerous Biblical 
references, much as did Walther. 
The article can be summed up as 
follows: 


1. According to the Bible, slavery 
is a judgment of God as a punish- 
ment for sin, though slavery in it- 
self is not sinful. It is not contrary 
to God’s Word. It is, therefore, 


not a sin to have slaves. 


2. Though God permits such a 
relationship, it is nevertheless His 
desire that through the Gospel both 
master and slave come to faith in 
God and thus be freed from the 
slavery of sin and from the bondage 
of Satan. 


3. This being true, the spirit of 
Christian love will be the guiding 
principle in their relationship. This 
does not, however, require that the 
slave be granted his freedom. The 
spirit of love can well exist in the 
master-slave relationship. 


4. History points out the fact that 
the influence of the Gospel is such 
that it tends to make the lot of the 
slave lighter and seeks to eliminate 
slavery. 

5. Abolitionism, in the past as 
well as in the present times, mili- 
tates against this wholesome in- 
fluence of the Gospel. It only brings 
greater problems which make the 
lot of the slave worse. 


6. In the face of the fanaticism 
and agitation of the day there is 
great need for the Gospel. Through 
it masters and slaves might be won 
for Christ and thus be persuaded to 
adopt Christian principles in their 
relationship with each other.” 


Sihler also emphasized the point -~ 


7 Der Lutheraner, XIX (February 1, 
1863), 97 ff. 
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that his study and discussion of the 
slavery question was purely from the 
standpoint of a moral issue and in 
no way concerned itself with politics. 
Nor was he attempting to influence 
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any change in laws in any state. 


The political aspects of slavery, 
whether a state should or should not 
free its slaves, was a matter for the 
political papers to discuss. 


Serbin Bell at Austin 


By GEORGE J. BETO 


In 1854 the Wends who came to 
Texas and established the Serbin 
community brought with them a 
bell. The bell was installed in their 
new church in 1869 and served as the 
call to worship until replaced in 
ot: 

When Concordia in Austin was 
opened in 1926, St. Peter’s Con- 
gregation in Serbin gave the bell to 
the school. For many years it graced 
Kilian Hall on Concordia’s campus, 
which had been named in memory 


of John Kilian, the Wendish leader. 


In 1958 Concordia’s senior class 
provided a concrete base for the 


bell and placed it immediately 
adjacent to the entrance of Birk- 
mann Chapel, the college house of 
worship. 

The bell itself bears two inscrip- 
tions; on the one side: 

Gegossen von Fr. Gruhl 
in Kleinwelke 1854 


And on the other side: 
GOTTES WORT 
UND LUTHERS LEHR’ 
VERGEHET NUN 
UND NIMMERMEHR! 


the 


The concrete base bears 
bronze plaque which reads: 


“This bell, originally brought to 
Texas by the Wends in 1854, for 
many years issued the call to wor- 
ship in St. Peter’s Lutheran Church 
in Serbin.” 
Erected by the Senior Class 
1958 


Tue Lord by Wisdom has foun- 
ded the Earth. A poor Sojourner 
on the Earth now thinks it his duty 
to behold and admire the Wisdom 
of his glorious Maker there. 

Cotron MatHEer 


cs 
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The Early Years of Carl Manthey-Zorn 
By HANs ZORN 
(Continued) 


Each Burschenschaft, and of 
course also the Germania had its 
own Kneipe, the clubhouse, the home 
of the organization, where its mem- 
bers might be alone or with others 


for meetings, social or educational 


or political, There were some meet- 
ings every week which everyone had 
to attend. Each organization had 
its Exkneipe, for meetings especially 
on Saturday evenings. They might 
have many of their duels there. The 
undersigned visited such a room in 
January 1930. The place was empty 
at the time, but a few hours ago 
a duel had been waged there, and 
a considerable pool of blood was still 
on the floor of the fencing room. 
For special occasions the Burschen- 
schaft had its Kommers, especially 
the annual festival, to which all the 


professors were invited, and others. 
There would be a parade of the 
Germanen through the streets of the 


city. At the end of the formal pro- 


gram the evening would be brought 
to a close by an informal hour of 
hilarity. This life exercised a strange 
charm and had a powerful hold on 


the Germanen. 
Kiel 


In spite of the love that Carl had 
developed for Erlangen University, 
he went to Kiel to study theology. 
In this he yielded to his mother, who 
preferred Kiel because she hoped 
that eventually Carl would be sta- 
tioned in the old home country, in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Although he 
did not wish to enter the ministry, 
Carl thought that he would get the 
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philosophy and general education in 
the first year of the theology course, 
and next year he would choose better. 
In his present state of mind he 
thought, if need be, as a theologian 
he might serve to rid people of their 
superstition, as he called their faith. 
There were purely materialistic con- 
siderations in his mind. He had no 
money, and theology offered more of 
an opportunity to earn stipends or 
prizes. 

For a while Carl had to live in 
a very poor attic room in Kiel. The 
Germania was not to be found in 
Kiel, and so Carl joined the Teu- 
tonia. Here a decidedly different 
atmosphere prevailed; there was 
much less dueling, but much more 
drinking. A Fuchs might be forced 
to drink and to keep on drinking 
according to the command of his 
senior. In the Germania there was 
a distinct ruling against excessive 
drinking. The Teutonia might en- 
ter a theater en masse, without pay- 
ing, and interrupt the show by sing- 
ing its songs, and even go on the 
stage and ruin the play with some 
nonsense. 

Carl had to earn money for his 
board and keep, and had some 
strange success. One time a former 
friend of his father invited Carl into 
his house. He learned that Carl was 
worried about a prize examination in 
Hebrew. This man took him into 
his room and gave him several hours’ 
preparation on a chapter of the 
Bible. This was the very chapter on 
which Carl was to answer and so he 
received a fine prize. 

From Kiel he made occasional 


ital 


trips to Preetz, where he could visit 
Onkel Franz and Tante Mathilde. 
The uncle presented him with a fine 
suit of clothes, a Frack, for social 
occasions, and his aunt gave him 


some financial help, under restric- 


tions that were not so lovely. 

On the whole, the spirit of down- 
right unbelief ruled among the pro- 
fessors and pastors in Kiel, and Carl 


‘did not go to church. He held to the 


Erlangen principles, paid his debts, 
remained chaste and sober, but other- 
wise he lived a wild student life and 
was glad to pick up any occasion 
to fight a duel. 

As for his studies, he attended 
several courses in philosophy, aes- 
thetics, and theology. Something of 
this was necessary, if he would pass 
the various prize examinations, but 
generally his work here was kept at 
a mimimum. The classes of one 
professor he attended more regularly 
because this man carried on a good 
social life at his home and also in- 
vited students. At this house Carl 
made the acquaintance of distin- 
guished people, among them well- 
known authors. 

In the year 1866 war was immi- 
nent, particularly at Kiel and in 
parts of Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Austrian army was represented, and 
also the Prussian. Duke Friederick © 
of Schleswig-Holstein, whose daugh- 
ter, long after this, was to wed the 
German Kaiser, was there. Bismarck 
was rapidly coming to the fore. The 
students in Kiel were not yet in the 
army; on various occasions they 
acted overbearingly but were quickly 
checked. On one occasion a corporal 
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with his little guard marched against 
them with bayonets down, and that 


was it. In the middle of this year 


war was declared against Austria. 
In very short order Austria was 
whipped and no longer at the head 
of Germany. The Prussians, with 
Bismarck, were at the head. Duke 
Friederick, who had hoped to stay 
at the head of Schleswig-Holstein, 
now found that he was definitely out, 
and committed suicide. 

Because of the war Carl returned 
home. He was very short of money. 
_ Funds were tight; trains did not run. 
He had to call on his nearby Uncle 
Franz. Desperately he had to go 
here and there for help. One time, 
in Altona, he served as the alarm for 
a doctor stationed at a hospital. 
That night he was allowed to sleep 
in the obstetrical ward. Finally he 
managed someway to get to Erlan- 
gen. Part of the way he spent in 
a railcar for horses. This ends the 
Kiel story. 


Return to Erlangen 


Back in Erlangen, as soon as he 
had greeted his mother and sisters, 
he hurried to the Germania, where 
immediately he became involved in 
duels. Scars on his face gave evi- 
dence of his activity in Kiel. 

The war was still on. Germany 
was a loose federation of states, of 
which Austria had been the head. 
Prussia was strong and ambitious. 
Bavaria was on the side of Austria. 
Although Erlangen was outside of 
the actual fighting zone, some 
dragoons from Mecklenburg, patt- 
ners of Prussia, moved into the city 
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and demanded its surrender, which 
they promptly got. The dragoons 
were quartered in the city, and Carl’s 
mother had taken one in. He proved 
to be a pleasant man of good educa- 
tion. Martial law obtained, under 
Prussian command. The Mecklen- 
burgers soon left, and Prussians 
moved in. The war soon was over. 
Carl, who had been too young to be 
drafted, continued his studies at 
Erlangen. He did not live at home, 
although his mother evidently was 
a woman of outstanding character 
and ability. Many people of stand- 
ing sought her home. Her father 
had been a Dane, her mother a Nor- 
wegian; people of these countries 
came to visit her and to speak their 
native language. Others came from 
France and from England, among 
them students of good connections. 
Two or three evenings a week open 
house was held. His mother ad- 
monished Carl concerning his faith, 
but in foolish conceit he replied that 
while he believed in God, and also 
believed in Jesus, he could not ac- 
cept the Bible, that antiquated 
thing. He did not own a Bible. 
Respectfully and affectionately he 
had told his mother that he could 
not expect her to have any expenses 
for him. He found a room else- 
where and managed to defray his 
expenses by means of winning those 
prize examinations, which did re- 
quire that he study, and study also 
the Bible. He managed to retain the 
friendly acquaintance of some of the 
outstanding theological professors, 
such as Thomasius, von Hofmann, 
and von Zezschwitz. 
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Franz Delitzsch, a short man, 
once admonished him about his 
dueling. Carl replied: “Why? You 
did the same thing, did you not?” 
“Yes,” said he, “but you fight on 
the slightest pretense. We waited 
until there was a real insult.” Carl 
answered: “Then we are more Chris- 
tian than you, are we not?” Here 
another incident might be added. 
German students still have the 
habit of shuffling their feet on the 
floor of the classroom to show ap- 
proval of something that was said. 
When Delitzsch’s students once did 
this with particular noise, the 
beadle came and said the professor 
on the floor below begged that this 
disturbance be avoided. Delitzsch 
promised to take care. On the next 
day Delitzsch interrupted his lec- 
ture and said: “At this point I used 
to crack a certain joke, but today 
I will abstain, to please the profes- 
sor on the floor below.” Of course 
this brought an uproar. 


During the second term Carl was 
elected to the three-member court 
of honor at the head of the Bur- 
schenschaft. He was under strict 
orders to see that regulations were 
kept. Thus it was his duty to ex- 
amine the books of creditors to make 
sure that every member of the order 
paid his debts. It became his pain- 
ful duty to report a member whom 
he always honored highly. Another 
regulation was that a Germane was 
not to visit the taverns of other 
organizations. This required that 
Carl visit these places and then re- 
port. On such an occasion he was 
allowed to drink a class of beer, but 
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no more. One time he found a num- 
ber of “foxes,” first year Germanen. 
He drank his glass of beer with 
them, and they made it their business 
to entertain him and get him to 
drink of a second glass which some- 
one had set before him.. He reported 
himself with the rest and had to 
pay the fine. At another time he 
had to discipline a Germane who had 
the habit of drinking too much. 
Together with two other members 
he put this fellow under a pump, 
soaked him with cold water, then 
brought him to his room, tied him 
up, and left him on the floor. The 
next morning Carl untied the fellow 
and gave him a serious talking-to. 


The Germania at that time got 
an Exkneipe in a nearby village and: 
called it Sieglitzhof. A “Christian” 
organization, one that had no duels, 
had the use of this place. Carl and 
a group of Germanen came there one 
Saturday evening took down its flag 
and raised their own. Then they 
went into the Kneipe, where the 
other group was dancing with the 
girls of the farms around there. 
The Germania drove out the other 
group and kept the place for itself. 


In the summer of 1867 Carl had 
his last duel. It was in the barn of 
a tavern outside the city. Men and 
women were seated about the gar- 
den. A man far superior to him 
was his opponent, and in two min- 
utes’ time Carl received his severest 
wound, in the skull on the back 
part of his head. He fell, and blood 
streamed. When he had awakened 
and had been bandaged, he was led 


out to the horror of the social party 
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in the garden. The physician ad- 
vised against putting him into a 
coach because of the roughness of 
the streets, and friends held him up 
and walked him back into the city. 
He remained in bed for several 
weeks; it was half a year before the 
wound healed fully. 


The golden jubilee of the Ger- 
mania was celebrated during his 
convalescence. Many famous men 
came to Erlangen for the celebra- 
tion. There were great parades, the 
Germanen in full uniforms, some on 
- horses, with their weapons drawn. 
In the evening there was a feast that 
was well prepared, with songs and 
speeches. Carl, a judge of honor, 
and sufficiently recovered, got on a 
table and kept time with his rapier 
when the singing went too slow for 
him. The city was well lit up, and 
it was a memorable fete. 


Then came vacation time, and the 
city was quiet. A deep depression 
came upon Carl. Temperamentally, 
spiritually, he was at zero. There 
was an awful emptiness in him, a 
terrible void, a nothingness. What 
was to become of him? Should he 
continue as he had been doing? 
Become a theologian? Make a living 
by prize examinations? There was 
nothing, nothing. A terrible void! 
He talked the matter over with his 
weeping mother. Go to Jesus? He 
was a stranger to him. It did not 
occur to him to “arise and go to 
his Father.” Should he change 
his occupation? become a tutor? 
Mother thought it better to go to 
some other university. After all, the 
idea of being a tutor, in some family 
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of nobility and of money, seemed the 
only solution. Mother obtained a 
recommendation for him to such a 
family in Mecklenburg. He had 
education enough; as for religion, 
which he did not have, he would 
find a way. 


Mecklenburg 


Tutoring was the customary em- 
ployment for university men who did 
not yet have a permanent occupation. 
Well-to-do nobles usually lived on 
some large estate too far away from 
schools; they hired private instruc- 
tors for their children, some candi- 
date from a university, and perhaps 
a governess who would teach music 
or French. Carl was offered a two- 
hundred-thaler salary and free room 
and board. 

So to Mecklenburg he went in the 
fall of 1867. His diary does not dis- 
close the name and the exact ad- 
dress of the party whom he served. 
He tells us that at the station a 
team of horses and a good wagon 
conveyed him to the estate. Another 
wagon, with four horses, was to 
convey his baggage, all of which, 
however, was contained in one rather 
small box. After two hours’ driv- 
ing they arrived at a very small 
village which he called L. Not far 
away was the estate which was his 
destination. It was a large house 
or castle situated in a park. At the 


door of the house his lordship, whom 


he calls Sir von H., received him and 
led him to his rooms. Carl’s room 
was well equipped with furniture. 
The ceiling was hung with decorative 
figures. This was to be his living 
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room. Another room was for sleep- 
ing. Eventually a servant, named 
Reese, led Carl to one of the par- 
lors, where Madame von H., of im- 
pressive appearance, and the three 
children appeared. The oldest was 
a daughter, whom they called 
Phiti, for Sophie. Then there was 
Anna, called Annele, seven years 
old. Georg, six years old, was called 
Little Brother. 

A servant now brought a small 
glass of wine and a bite of bread 
with caviar; after this they entered 
the dining room. This was a fine 
room, with windows looking to the 
park. Sir von H. sat at the head 
of the table and Madame at his 
right. On the other side of him 
sat Phiti, and next to her was Carl’s 
place. Then Annele. Farther down 
sat the French governess and the 
houselady. Little Brother sat next 
to his mother. French was spoken at 
the table, to keep the servants from 
understanding. Carl was glad to 
observe that no table prayer was 
spoken. After the meal he was 
hastily shown the house and the 
park. Sir von H.’s study room im- 
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A Duel 


pressed him. It was immense. Vari- 
ous groups of furniture were there, 
a group for the study, a group for 
the family, a library group which 
was supplied with many papers and 
books and maps, and a billiard 
group. The place was heated by 
means of tile stoves and fireplaces in 
the walls. 

The children went to bed at seven. 
Later Carl talked with the parents 
and discussed the instructions for 
the children. Until now the vil- 
lage schoolteacher had taught them 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
religion. Later, at about 8:30, tea 
was setved. The next morning 
breakfast was brought to his own 
room. Sir von H. had found it 
necessary to go out. 

At 9:00 it was time to instruct 
the children, which took place in 
the boudoir of Madame. This was 
a very fine little room next to 
Madame’s bedroom. It was richly 
equipped and high figures in relief 
were attached to the ceiling. The 
instruction was to begin with prayer, 
and the children bowed their heads. 


After a moment’s reflection Carl 
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asked Frau Mama whether she did 
not agree that it was good to omit 
the prayer, since children do not 
really understand and it was not 
good to make hypocrites of them. 
She fully agreed. Now for the reli- 
gious instruction. Luther’s Small 
Catechism lay on the table, with a 
book of Bible stories. Instead of 
using them Carl reached into coat 
pocket and brought out a copybook 
on which he had written: “Basic 
Outlines for Instruction in Reli- 
gion.” He opened it, saying that 
there are three bases for religion: 


God, virtue, immortality. He tried. 


to get the children to understand 
this, but soon found that it was 
rather difficult to keep their interest 
awake. So he shortened the lesson. 
To think that he considered this bet- 
ter than Luther’s catechism, Bible 
stories and prayer! Lessons con- 
tinued until 11:30. Then there was 
“the second breakfast.” From 1:00 
to 3:00 there was more instruction. 
Then followed dinner, and then a 
walk. At suppertime the children 
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“May His bountiful blessings 
continue to beautify the chronicles 
of the Institute.” 

Pastor Martin W. Lanxow 

former Archivist 

Southern California District 


“The service which the Institute 
has been providing for seminary 
students as well as those who want 
to do special research work, and for 
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got bread and milk and were sent to 
bed. — So went the first day of 
Carl’s tutoring. 

One time Carl took the family 
wagon and horses and visited a man 
who was leaseholder of a large 
estate that belonged to the Grand 
Duke, and the entertainment was 
so pleasant that he yielded to the 
urgent invitation to remain over- 
night. The next day Sir von H. 
called for him and in very evidently 
deep indignation said that it was 
improper to keep the family horses 
and wagon away overnight. Carl 
was dumbfounded. The days and 
ways of a Germane definitely were 
over. But he saw that the man was 
right, and he said nothing. His 
lordship promptly recovered his 
composure and talked of other mat- 
ters. A few days later he encour- 
aged Carl to select a riding horse 
from his stables, which would then 
be at his disposal any time. Carl 
chose a small white horse and learned 
to ride it and to love it. 

(To be continued) 


Accolades 


the church in general, is far greater 
than most people realize. I know 
that the development thus far is 
only a beginning. With increased 
momentum this service should be 


multiplied many times in the 
future.” 

Dr. Orro A. Dorn 

Manager 

Concordia Publishing House 
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Report to the Lutheran Laymen’s League on the 
Microfilm Project 


It was a most rewarding year! 
Perhaps never before in the four 
years since this co-operative project 
was begun have such valuable re- 
sources found their way into our 
microfilm collection. The work has 
been progressing favorably. Nat- 


urally, with the new experiences 


gained, the pace of the work is con- 
siderably accelerated. Though we 
ate facing the limitations of the 
project realistically (financial, me- 
chanical, and depository), we look 
confidently into the future, hope- 
fully anticipating the day when our 
collection will become a Midwest 
center for the sources of Lutheran- 
ism in America. The fact that our 
central depository is currently in its 
31st year of operation and began its 
work of seriously collecting histori- 
cal resources less than fifteen years 
ago, is a vital indication of the im- 
portance of the microfilm project. 
Lutheranism in America dates its 
point of origin to 1648. This makes 
it all the more essential to use every 
available means at our disposal to re- 
capture and to make available those 
sources which were not collected and 
made available in our depository until 
the early 1940’s. While it is true that 
many of these resources which we 
are acquiring on film are available in 
public or semipublic depositories, yet 
the service rendered by making them 
available in a central depository, en- 
abling the researcher to conclude his 
work in one institution, is of in- 
estimable value. 


Materials Filmed 


The year just concluded must be 
considered a “banner year” because 
of the most valuable resources ac- 
cumulated. The largest collection 
filmed was given us on loan from 
the Lutheran Seminary at Gettys- 


-burg, Pa. In particular, gratitude 


is due to Dr. Herbert P. Schmidt 
for his splendid co-operation in 
completing the project successfully. 
This collection consisted of several 
English Lutheran periodicals from 
the middle of the 19th century, in- 
cluding the Evangelical Lutheran, 
the Lutheran Evangelist, the Lu- 
theran Visitor, and elements of the 
Lutherische Kirchenbote and the 
Olive Branch. Publications such as 
these, because of their age and ex- 
tremely limited distribution, are in- 
valuable to our collection. The 
next major section of new acquisi- 
tions was acquired through the cour- 
tesy of the librarian of Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Ill., and con- 
sists of. 35 rolls of the Swedish-lan- 
guage paper Hemlandet. Naturally, 
our area of concentration remains 
with the materials orbiting our 
Synod. However, because of the 
interrelation of Lutherans in Ameri- 
ca, and also the crisscrossing of 
national lines, also this periodical 
will prove to be a helpful source. 
The fascinating periodical Deutsch- 
Amerikanische  Geschichtsblaetter 
has been purchased from the New- 
berry Library in Chicago. 

Parish records have been acquired 
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from Holy Ghost, Monroe, Mich.; 
Trinity, Memphis, Tenn.; and the 
final unit of St. Matthew’s, New 
York City. In addition, primary re- 
sources of the greatest value have 
been filmed for us by the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, Madison, 
Wis., and the Minnesota State 
Historical Society of Minneapolis, 
Minn. These pertain particularly to 
the beginnings of Missouri-orien- 
tated work in both states. A closer 
investigation of some of these re- 
sources undoubtedly will shed ad- 
ditional light on previously contro- 
verted points. Through the courtesy 
and painstaking research of our 
friend Mr. Fred Gast we were able 
to acquire from the National Ar- 
chives in Washington, D.C., two 
rolls of passenger lists of “Old Lu- 
therans.” Through the subscription 
to the Microfilm Corpus of Ameri- 
can Lutheranism we have added Gen- 
eral Synod reports and Georgia Salz- 
burger materials. A most unique 
document in printed form was 
placed at our disposal for filming 
by Pastor E. J. Buerger. It is the 
single volume, E. M. Buerger, Send- 
schreiben, of which apparently only 
one copy has survived. A beginning 
has also been made in filming the 
Walther-Schmidt correspondence on 
deposit at Luther Seminary, Saint 
Paul, Minn. Two Ph. D. theses 
have been filmed this year. Approxi- 
mately 34,000 feet of film is cur- 
rently available. Two thirds of this 
is positive and one third negative. 
The total additions during the last 
year amounted to a little less than 
10,000 feet. 
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Now at a slower pace than pre- 
viously, work has continued on the 
union list of Lutheran publications. 
At present 640 titles are on file. It 
is simply amazing to see the varied 
publication interests carried on by 
Lutherans in America in more than 
a half dozen languages over the 
past centuries. Since no central Lu- 
theran depository exists, our first 
task is to ascertain where these 
various journals and _ publications 
are available. All too frequently it 
is a matter of piecing together sev- 
eral runs of an incomplete journal 
on the basis of the holdings of vari- 
ous depositories. Nevertheless, this 
“checklist,” the only one of its kind 
in existence, serves a valuable pur- 
pose in negotiating for additional 
film or originals, whichever are 
more easily available. 


With the exception of the Di- 
rector and the secretary, only one 
seminarian, Mr. Alvin Sasse, pro- 
cessed acquired film and assisted in 
the acquisition of new resources. 
Because of his bilingual background 
and various other capabilities he has 
proved an asset in the work. In ad- 
dition to the necessary research 
which is constantly being carried 
out, he has also prepared a fairly 
comprehensive card index to all film 
holdings. This is constantly being 
used and adds materially to the use- 
fulness of our collection. Also, we 
have prepared the first condensation 
of the index in the form of an inven- 
tory which is herewith appended. It 
is divided into five major units: 
(1) papers and correspondence; 
(2) books and pamphlets; (3) peri- 
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odicals; (4) biographical references; 
and (5) synodical proceedings and 
minutes. We are planning to send 
copies of this printed list to other 
Lutheran depositories in America 
with the invitation that they use our 
collection. 

We are not simply stockpiling 
valuable historical references on film, 
but one of our purposes also is to dis- 


seminate historical information and - 


to stimulate others to do research. 
With these encouragements, plus 
the fact that these various records 
are easily available and cross-in- 
dexed, we are delighted to report 
that extensive use has been made 
not only of our film collection but 
also of our union list of periodicals. 
In fact, our single microfilm reader 
during certain seasons of the year 
is used so extensively the prospec- 
tive researcher must make an 
appointment for its use. Another 
great advantage in handling and 
servicing film is the fact that these 
important resources are mailable. 
While we would be extremely hesi- 
tant to mail out many of our origi- 
nal sources, we are always happy 
to comply with a request for micro- 
film. The films deposited with us 
have been used both on the east and 
west coasts. 


Difficulties 


While we speak a word of grati- 
tude to the individual librarians, 
archivists, and curators of collec- 
tions for the wonderful co-operation 
shown us in this project, we regret 
to say that others have not been as 
helpful. Perhaps these depositories 
were shorthanded and generally 
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overburdened in their services. How- 
ever, I would like to underscore that 
our microfilm program is entirely 
dependent for its success upon 
mutual co-operation of many in- 
dividuals and depositories. 

On the basis of our “union list” 
we often become extremely anxious 
to obtain certain manuscripts and 
published accounts. But it is not 


always a simple matter to ascertain 


where these are located and to what 
extent such records are complete. 
There has also been some agitation 
that a “centralized agency” become 
the effective agent for all Lutherans 
in America, not only in the prepara- 
tion of the film but also in its dis- 
tribution. Whether this will be the 
answer to the prayers is highly 
doubtful. Yet, co-operation is es- 
sential. 

Frequently also the process of 
collating serials is long drawn out 
and tedious, because individuals and 
libraries are not always concerned 
about having a “complete run” 
available before binding. Thus, 
simply because a number of volumes 
are bound together in a good: dur- 
able cover is no indication whatso- 
ever that they contain every page. 
All of which spells considerable 
effort in checking for completeness 
prior to filming. 

Another difficulty which we have 
encountered is the lack of “check 
lists” other than those of our own 
preparation. Lists pertaining to 
certain areas of periodical litera- 
ture and serials are available. How- 
ever, all too frequently those with a 
Lutheran orientation have been 
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omitted, primarily, perhaps, because 
little, if anything, was known about 
them. Whether the question of 
copyright laws and their application 
to filming rights will ever cause diff- 
culties is hard to say at present. We 
have scrupulously kept the laws in 
mind as we negotiate for film. 


One of. the greatest difficulties 
with which we have to contend 
almost constantly is the lack of 
centralized archives and depositories 
in many Lutheran synods. It would 
indeed be pleasant and ideal if we 
could go to one “official depository” 
within each synod and expect to find 
the necessary resources pertaining to 
that group. Unfortunately this is 
only rarely the case. 


Financial Report 

It gives us great joy to report 
that a great percentage has been 
spent on the actual acquisition of 
film. When the program was 
started, we spent approximately 
$1.00 for administrative and other 
expenses for every $2.00 spent on 
film. Last year this was reduced to 
a ratio of three to one, and this 
year we were able to maintain the 
total collection at similar costs. 
Out of every $4.00 spent we were 
able to allocate $3.00 for actual 
filming and $1.00 for administrative 
and other expenses. 

We have attempted scrupulously 
to live within our budget, and in 
spite of the balance reported last 
year in addition to the income from 
the small number of sales, we are 
still forced to report a deficit this 
year of $164.38. Actual purchase 
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of film amounted to $1,466.42, 
and administrative expenses totaled 
$501.09. 

The majority of administrative 
expenses, naturally, were associated 
with the processing of the collection 
and servicing of this department. 
We also charged half fare of a 
Salt Lake City trip. This was done 
in view of the fact that the under- 
signed was privileged to spend more 
than a day in the most unique and 
all-inclusive microfilm collection of 
the Genealogical Society of the 
Latter-Day Saints. This group may 
well have built the largest microfilm 
collection in the U.S. It definitely 
is operating by far the most com- 
prehensive and exhaustive microfilm 
collection among ecclesiastical de- 
positories. Its annual budget varies 
from $700,000 to as high as and 
even more than $1,000,000. In 
order to demonstrate the fabulous 
potential of this group, we simply 
refer to the fact that their reading 
room contains 100 readers which are 
nearly always in use. Its resources, 
though primarily genealogical in na- 
ture, cover in quite exhaustive fash- 
ion materials from almost all north- 
ern European countries. A large col- 
lection of Lutheran resources of a 
primary nature is also available. 


Prospectus 


‘Since negotiations for filming 
rights and arrangements for actual 
filming frequently are initiated three 
or four years before the actual com- 
pletion of the filming process, we 
are herewith outlining several areas 
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in which we wish to operate in the 
future. 

Immediate filming is contem- 
plated in Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
early records and chronicle of Saint 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Fort 
Wayne, date back to approximately 
1836. Under the pastoral leader- 
ship of Dr. William Sihler the con- 
gregation assumed extreme promi- 
nence during the formative years of 
Synod. Further negotiations are 
currently being conducted with 
St. Lorenz, Frankenmuth, Mich., 
and Trinity, Milwaukee, Wis. We 
are currently endeavoring to acquire 
the essential parish records of both 
the centennial and the founding 
congregations of Synod. How soon 
this project can be completed is 
difficult to say. 

In the area of publications we 
will continue to concentrate our 
activities on those German Lutheran 
publications which were published 
during the infancy of Lutheranism 
in America. Because some of these 
may no longer be in existence at all, 
or at best may have only incomplete 
sets available, the completion of this 
project may be quite time-consum- 
ing. 

The third area in which we are 
planning to do considerable work 
concerns itself with the extant Wal- 
ther correspondence not in our col- 
lection. Because of the position of 
Walther (often termed the greatest 
figure in American Lutheranism 
during the 19th century), and be- 


cause the Walther Sesquicentennial 
will be observed throughout Synod 


“Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
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in 1961, we are making every effort 


to bring together all manuscript re- 
sources coming from his pen. The 
existence of such materials has 
already been established at Luther 
Seminary, St.Paul, Minn., and at 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 


This year we were able to tap the 
manuscript collections of only two 
state historical societies, namely, 
In the 
future we wish to collect the film 
resources pertaining to Lutheranism 
at such other depositories and state 
archives as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and others. 


In view of the forthcoming Wal- 
ther Sesquicentennial as well as the 
possible greater availability of Lu- 
theran records in Germany, con- 
siderable thought and emphasis 
should be devoted to the acquisition 
of these invaluable resources. Be- 
cause of the unsettled political situa- 
tion in Germany many archival ma- 
terials have been more centrally de- 
posited for safekeeping. While in- 
ventories and finding aids may be 
relatively absent, yet it would seem 
to us that the next few years would 
pose the ideal situation for an ex- 
haustive filming project overseas. 
One of the great weaknesses in our 
current program of research is the 
fact that so many of the document 
and manuscript materials vitally im- 
portant to a study of our own back- 
ground are not currently available in 
America. Naturally, when this 
project becomes possible, the cost 
of such a program will be sizably 
increased. However, the research 
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possibilities of such an accumulation 
of European resources would more 
than treble the value of the collec- 
tion. 

With the approval of the sub- 
committee of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League’s Board of Directors 
we are proposing that the film re- 
sources in our collection be made 
available to other Lutheran de- 
positories on a sale basis. We have 
already received requests for film 
copies and at this time have over- 
come mechanical difficulties which 
heretofore have prevented us from 
offering certain film for sale. 

Ingratitude is a sin! We say this 
with a dual purpose in mind. Ob- 
viously, unless our people, and in 
particular the members of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, 
are personally aware of the many 
blessings which the Lord of the 
church has showered upon them 
during the 111 years of our synodi- 
cal existence, no one can be truly 
grateful. For this reason we are 
convinced that this program must 
be carried forth until the God of 


History transfers the work from the 
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Church Militant to the Church 
Triumphant. And then —a change 
from the archives terrestrial to the 
archives celestial. 

Our second purpose in stating 
that “ingratitude is a sin” has a 
direct bearing upon the gratitude 
which wells up in our hearts to the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League for its 
continued concern, co-operation, and 
support in this program. We are 
particularly grateful and deeply ap- 
preciative to the individual mem- 
bers of the League, and in partic- 
ular to the executive secretary, Mr. 
Paul Friedrich. Without Mr. Fried- 
rich’s personal interest and kind 
support we feel that this program 
could not be carried on with such 
success. The anticipated $1,500 for 
the fiscal year 1958—59 will again 
be utilized that the accrued divi- 
dends in historical research and per- 
spective may be of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to His story and His 
church. 


October 1, 1958 
Respectfully submitted, 


Aue. R. SuELFiow, Director 
Concordia Historical Institute 


Did You Know 


That Memorial Wreath folders 
were available from the Institute? 
It seems to us that memorializing a 
loved one through the historical 
record’s work of Synod is the most 
natural thing. You may earmark 
the moneys for a specific purpose, 
such as the equipment fund, the 
book purchase fund, the binding 


fund, the art fund, the publishing 
fund, the research or inventory fund, 
or even designate it for the general 
fund. Memorials can also be given 
in any amount. If possible, give the 
full name, as well as the birth and 
death dates of the person honored. 
Request your supply of folders now. 
A.R.S. 
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Guide to Microfilm Collection 
of 
Concordia Historical Institute 
September 29, 1958 


A complete cross-index card system has been prepared for the items here appear- 
ing. This list represents a condensation of the card system. For further informa- 
tion on any of these items, write to the Institute. 


I, PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A. Authors 

1. Abbetmeyer, Carl D. 34. Chicago, IIL.: 

- 2. Adelberg, Rudolph First St. Paul’s Church 

3. Ainy, Peter 35. Cimball, John W. T. 

4. Amerikanische Gesellschaft zur 36. Cloeter, Ottomar A. 
Befoerderung des Christentums 37. Congress of the United States 
und der Erkenntnis unter den 38. Craemer, F. August 
Deutschen in Amerika 39. Dannenberg, William 

5. Anstaedt, P. 40. Defiance, Ohio: Lutheran 

6. Archdale, John Church in — 

7. Baierlein, E. R. 41. Demme, Carl Rudolph 

8. Baltimore, Md.: Zion Church 42. Detzer, Adam 

9. Barclay, Henry 43. Deutsch-Amerikanische 

10. Barret, Helen Historische Gesellschaft 

11. Basgedoch, Christian 44. Du Prés, James 

12. Bass 45. Ebenezer, Ga.: 

13. Bassler, G. Jerusalem Church 

14. Becker, John C. 46. Eberhardt, C. L. 

15. Bergmann, E. 47. Ehlig [Oel]}, John Jacob 

16. Bergmann, Marie 48. Ehrenstroem, C. 

17. Biede, C. 49. Ehrhardt, Julius 

18. Bierlein, Johann 50. Engel, Otto 

19. Biewend, Adolph Friedrich 51. Engerer [Rev.]} 
Theodor 52. Eppling, F. 

20. Biorck, Ericus 53. Ernst, August F. W. 

21. Birmingham, Pa.: St. Paul’s Church 54. Fachtmann, G. 

22. Boehme, Anton Wilhelm 55. Fanning, Edmund 

23. Brabourne, Theophilus 56. Fischer, Heinrich F. 

24. Brandt, C. C. A. 57. Fliedner, Theod{or] 

25. Braun, C. 58. Francke, August Hermann 

26. Brohm, [T.} J. 59. Francke, G. A. 

27. Brown t 60. Frink, Samuel 

28. Bruning, H. H. 61. Fritze, C. A. 

29. Brunnholtz, Peter 62. Fuenfrueck, E. A. 

30. Buenger, Johann Friedrich 63. Fuerbringer, Ottomar 

31. Bull, William F. 64. Gates, George 

32. Campbell, Alexander 65. General Council 

33. Chester, Nicholas 66. Georgii, A. G. 
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. German Society of New York 
. German, W. A. 

. Geyer, C. Ludwig 

. Goering, Jacob 

. Grabau, J. A. A., Sr. 

. Graebner, Joh. G. Ph. 

. Grossmann, George 

. Haesbaert, J. 

. Hagar, John Fred 

. Halifax, Nova Scotia: 


St. George’s German Church 


. Ham, Wendell 

. Handschuh, J. F. 

. Hangleiter, Johannes 
. Harrisburg, Pa.: 


St. Michael’s Church 


> Jlartwick jae. 

. Helmuth, J..G Ee 
. Henderson, Jacob 

. Hesselius, Andrew 
. Hesselius, Samuel 

. Holbrook, John 

. Houseal, Bernard Michael 
. Humphreys, James 
. Hunter [Governor | 
. Hussmann, F. W. 

. Jaeckel, Gustav 

. Jenney, Robert 

. Jensen, G. 

. Johnston, Gideon 

. Johnstown, Pa.: 


St. Paul’s Church 


. Jones, Richard 

. Keith, Sir William 

. Kemper, Jacob 

. Keyl, Stephan 

. Kindermann, Adolf 

. Kleinegees, A. 

. Koch [Kocher, Kochman?}, August 
. Kocherthal, Josua 

. Kokuschke, Johann 

. Krause, L. F. E. 

. Krauth, Charles Philip 

. Krauth, Charles Porterfield 
. Krotel, G. F. 

. Kuehn, Christian 

» Kunze, de ee 

. Lidenius, Abraham 

. Lidman, Jonas 

. Lift, Johann 

. Loehe, J. K. Wilhelm 

. Loesel, L. 


9. Loy, Matthias 

. Macbeth 

. Mann, W. J. 

. Martin, A. 

. McLaughlin, W. H. 

. Meister, Johann Georg 

. Miller, H. S. 

. Miller, J. Clemens 

. Minnesota Historical Society 
. Muehlenberg, F. A. C. 

. Muehlenberg, Gotthilf Heinrich 


Ernst 


. Muehlenberg, Heinrich, Sr. 
. Muehlenberg, Henry, Jr. 

. Muehlhaeuser, S. 

. New York City: 


St. James’ and 
St. Matthew’s churches 


. Nicolls, Richard 


Oel [Ehlig}, John Jacob 


. Ogden, Benjamin 
. Pankow, A. G. 

. Pankow, E. A. 

. Pankow, H. J. 

. Pankow, M. H. 

. Pankow, W.E. 

. Passavant, W. A. 
. Petran, Wenzel 

. Petterson, George 


. Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Christ Church 

St. John’s Church 
St. Michael’s Church 
St. Peter’s Church 
Zion Church 


. Pickelman, George 

. Pohlmann, C. F. E. 

. Popp, Christian 

. Pownall, John 

. Quitman, F. H. 

. Rally, W. B. 

. Rechenberg, Charles F. W. 

. Richards, John W. 

. Robinson 

| Roell, Joi. 

. Ross, George 

. Rush, Benjamin 

. Sandell, Andrew 

. Schaeffer, C. W. 

. Schaller, Johann Michael Gottlieb 
. Schaum, J. H. 

. Schieferdecker, George Albert 


LL 
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. Schmauk, B. W. 
. Schmauk, T. E. 
1. Schmidt, F. 


Schmidt [Schwandt-Schmidt}, 
Mary Emily 


. Schmidtborn 

. Schmucker, S. S. 

. Schultz, John C. 

. Schwandt-Schmidt, Mary Emily 

. Schwankowsky, C. 

. Seiss, J. A. 

. Sievers, Ferdinand 

. Sihler, Wilhelm 

. Society for the Propagation of the 


Gospel in Foreign Parts 


. Sondhaus, Martin 

. Southern Lutheran Diet 
. Stauch, Johannes 

. Steiner, John Melchior 
. Stephan, Martin, Sr. 

. Stibolt, H. 

. Stoutenburgh, Isaac 

. Strebeck, George 

. Streissguth, William 

. Strobel, William 

. Tubbesing, John W. 


182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186, 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
. Walther, Anne Margarethe 
. Walther, C. F. W. 

. Washington, George 

. Weber, Johann 

. Wenderlyk, Egydeus 
. Wendt, Henry 

. Wentzel, G. W. 

. Weyl, C. G. 

. Wheatley, Henry 

. Whittemore, B. Frank 
. Wier, F. W. 

. Wilken, J. F. 

. Willet 

. Williamson, Francis 

. Witte, G. A. 

206. 
207. 


Twesten, A. D. 


Urlsperger, Johann August 


Van Cortlandt, Philip 
Vates, Johann Friedrich 
Vaughan, Edward 
Vehse, Carl E. 

von Rohr, Heinrich 


Wachsel, Gustavus Anthony 


Walter [Mrs.} 


Worley, David 
Wyneken, F. 


B. Addtessees 


. Anstaedt, P. 

. Archdale, John 

s Baker, J..C. 

. Baltimore, Md.: Zion Church 
. Bates, William 

. Becker, John C. 

. Beercroft 

. Biede, C. 

. Bigelmann, Johann 

. Biorck, Ericus 


Boehme, Anton Wilhelm 


. Bruning, H. H. 

. Brunnholtz, Peter 

. Bull, W. F. 

. Burton [Dr.] 

. Chamberlayne 

. Chester, Nicholas 

. Craemer, F, August 

. Dannenberg, William 
. Demme, Carl Rudolph 
. Detzer, Adam 

. Deutsch-Amerikanische 


Historische Gesellschaft 


. Ernst, August F. W. 
. Francke, August Hermann 
. Freilinghausen, Gottlib 


Anastasius [sic } 


. Fuenfrueck, E. A. 
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Kluge Accepts Appointment 


A St. Louisan, Mr. Edgar M. 
Kluge, recently accepted the ap- 
pointment tendered him to the 


Board of Governors of the Con- 


cordia Historical Institute. Mr. 
Kluge succeeds Mr. Theodore W. 
Eckhart, who resigned several 
months ago. The Institute, the 
official archives, library, and mu- 
seum of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod is located on the 
campus of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. With the filling of 
this vacancy the Institute Board 
stands at its full strength of eleven 
men for the first time in years. 

Mr. Kluge’s rich and varied back- 
ground in business, especially in 
commerce, finance, and advertising 
will serve the Institute well in its 
rapidly expanding services and ac- 
tivities. For the past twelve years 
Mr. Kluge has been serving as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the St. Louis 
advertising firm of Krupnick and 
Associates, Inc. He entered the 
firm in 1944. Prior to this time, 
since 1934, he served as office man- 
ager of the Cost Accounting De- 
partment of Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
He particularly worked on the de- 
velopment of the accounting sys- 
tems. : 

His early training also prepared 
him for business. After his gradu- 
ation from Holy Cross Lutheran 
School, St. Louis, he was graduated 
from St. Louis University School of 
Commerce and Finance in 1926. 
Immediately upon his graduation he 
took a position with Sears, Roebuck 


and Company as a traveling auditor 
and system organizer. 

Although born at Danville, IIL, 
September 28, 1901, Mr. Kluge was 
confirmed at Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church of St. Louis. Here he served 
for many years as Sunday school 
teacher, as assistant treasurer, and 
as a member of the board of elders 
and its stewardship committee. In 
1955 he transfered his membership 
to the Lutheran Church of Webster 
Gardens, Mo. Again his talents 
were soon recognized by the young 
congregation, and he became the 
chairman of the board of elders. 
Subsequently he also served as the 
chairman of its PTR committee and 
as a member of the building com- 
mittee for the new church. The 
Western District of the Missouri 
Synod also utilized his special abili- 
ties in electing him to membership 
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on its Mission Committee. He 
served in this capacity for three 
years. 

Mr. Kluge is married to Emilie, 
nee Kraus, and is the father of two 
children, Jeannette and Vernon. 


We are confident that Mr. Klu- 
ge’s special abilities and professional 
insights- will do much to help us 
“remember His marvelous works 
that He hath done, His wonders, 
and the judgment of His mouth.” 

A.R.S. 


Neutral Disinterestedness 


We sometimes hear the remark, 
fortunately only infrequently: “The 
Historical Society certainly is doing 
good work, and it’s wonderful that 
someone in Synod has assumed this 
great responsibility to preserve the 
records of the past — in fact, it 
should have been done many years 
ago!” But when the speaker’s aid 
and support is solicited, he answers, 
without giving much thought: “But 
don’t ask me to participate.” 


We have to admit difficulty in 
understanding the thinking of such 
a person. Gratitude to God for 
blessings and benefits, for life and 
salvation, certainly is not a task 
which can be transferred to some- 
one else. When someone does a 
favor, do we appoint someone to 
remind us of this act of kindness? 
We certainly express our personal 
gratitude and assure the benefactor 
that we will not forget. Yet, all too 
frequently, in our corporate rela- 
tionship to God, we delegate or 
transfer the responsibility of re- 
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membering God’s gracious hand as 
well as His innumerable gifts and 
benefits to someone else. The psalm- 
ist also was aware of this when he 
wrote in the 103d Psalm: “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
His benefits, who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities, who healeth all thy dis- 
eases, who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction, who crowneth thee with 
loving-kindness and tender metcies, 
who satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things, so that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle’s.” 

We shun our responsibilities to 
God, when as individuals or as a 
synod we indicate a “neutral disin- 
terestedness” and forget the Lord’s 
rich benefits. The primary task of 
the Institute is to cause our people 
to remember, to appreciate, and to 
bless the Lord, who has given all. 

A.R.S. 


Music to Our Ears 


A recent correspondent shared: 
“On the risk of prolixity, even 
tautology, I must state that the In- 
stitute performs a most worthwhile 
service for the church in general. 
May the Almighty richly bless the 
work of you all.” 

Such good wishes and prayers do 
much in giving encouragement to- 
wards greater service and the attain- 
ment of higher goals. ARS. 


Tue Christian interpretation of 
history stands or falls with the ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as Christ, i.e., with > 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. * 

Kart Loewitn 
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Recent Publications 


From Augsburg Publishing House, Min- 
neapolis, comes an interesting study called 
Reformation Crossroads by Harold H. Lenz. 
It is subtitled “A Comparison of the Theology 
of Luther and Melanchthon.” The author 
is best when he treats of “der junge Me- 
lanchthon,” the Melanchthon to about 1530. 

Another work from the Reformation period 
is more important: What Luther Says, com- 
piled by Ewald M. Plass. This work has 
been advertised so widely by Concordia Pub- 
lishing House that the readers of this journal 
are probably acquainted with its appearance. 
Three volumes are no adequate substitute for 
fifty-five or more volumes; they may serve 
as an introduction and whet the appetite for 
reading Luther in context. Luther’s many- 
sided concerns make it almost imperative to 
read more than an anthology of his writings, 
even if the excerpts are connected. The set 
is so beautifully made up and so beautifully 
boxed that one is reluctant to question the 
wisdom of issuing this anthology. However, 
the Committee on Scholarly Research, one 
must state regretfully, did not render a 
notable service when it approved the publica- 
tion of this project begun ten years ago. 

A much greater service was rendered by the 
“Committee on Scholarly Research by commis- 
sioning the “symposium of theology, psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry,” What, Then, Is Man? 
Concordia Publishing House published this 
work, Graduate Study No. III of the School 
for Graduate Studies of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. Paul Meehl of the University of 
Minnesota, H. Richard Klann of New York 
City, a Lutheran pastor, Alfred Schmieding 
of Concordia Teachers College in River 
Forest, Kenneth Breimeier of Concordia Semi- 
nary, and Sophie Sloman, a practicing psy- 
chologist of Oak Park, IIl., are responsible 
for the work. The chairman of the com- 
mission states plainly that the members of 
the commission itself were not in complete 
agreement on all points. Dissent in a brief 
notice on any point would be out of order. 
The volume must be hailed as a notable 
effort to explore the relationships between 
theology and psychology. Laymen, not only 
pastors, ought to read this work. 

Likewise we would urge that the fifteenth 
yearbook of the Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion (7400 Augusta St., River, Forest, Ill.) 
receive wide dissemination and reading. Edited 
by Ross P. Scherer of Valparaiso University, 
it brings concerns of present-day sociological 
tends into relationship with the Lutheran 
‘arish. The Lutheran Parish in an Urban- 

ed America with Special Reference to the 
.issouri Synod is a good summary and 
erientation. Suelflow’s essay gives an historical 


orientation. It deals with “Historic Patterns 
of Lutheran Settlement and Outreach.” 

For a better understanding of current issues 
several recent pamphlets and books ought to 
find their way in the leisure-time reading 
schedule of busy people. The long winter 
evenings might be used; perhaps some TV 
programs could be omitted. The Fund for 
the Republic (60 East 42 St., New York 17) 
has published Religion and the Free Society, 
a series of five essays, dealing with “the basic 
issues underlying a free society.” In a semi- 
nar sponsored by the Fund for the Republic 
in May 1958 the role of religion and its re- 
lation to the state was discussed. Religion 
in America, edited by John Cogley, contains 
the eleven papers delivered at this conference. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Walter J. 
Ong, J. H. Nichols, Stringfellow Barr were 
among the essayists. These essays were pub- 
lished by Meridian Books ($1.45). Even if 
you have read Religion and Freedom, the 
report by Donald McDonald, on this seminar 
(it’s free from the Fund for the Republic), 
you'll want to read Religion in America. In 
line with this discussion is the series of 
atticles, penetrating and brilliantly written, in 
the Christian Century by Marty Marty. 

Pious and Secular America by Reinhold 
Niebuhr talks about the relationship of the 
religious to the social and political life of 
America. It was published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons and sells for $3.00. For a 
historical approach to these contemporary 
problems, Ronald E. Osborn’s The Spirit of 
American Christianity, published by Harper 
and Brothers ($3.75), will prove to be an 
interesting, readable work to the general 
reader. 

Any of the books mentioned above can be 
ordered from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Cisne Mi: 


DESIGN FOR PREACHING. By H. 
Grady Davis. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1958. 300 pages. Cloth. $4.75. Why 
another book on homiletics? The author 
states: “This book is . . . primarily a de- 
scription of what takes place in actual preach- 
ing, actual sermons. ... The book is .. . 
a report of the surprising variety of forms 
that do turn up in different phases of ser- 
monic design, and how each reflects and 
affects the content... . This book aims .. . 
to furnish a critical apparatus, a basis for 
discrimination, which can be used with any 
sound method of working.” The seminary 
student as well as the pulpit veteran will not 
only enjoy this book but will also benefit a 
great deal from it. The author’s approach is 
refreshing. His use of examples helps to 
make his presentation vivid and dynamic. 

Louis C. Meyer 
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The death of Dr. Walter A. 
Baepler of Springfield, Ill., removes 
one of the outstanding authorities 
on the history of the Lutheran 
Church in America, especially on 
the history of the Missouri Synod. 
His Century of Grace, the cen- 
tennial history of the Missouri 
Synod, issued in 1947, bowed to the 
wishes of a committee that wanted 
a popular presentation. It could 
have been much more penetrating 
-and interpretive had the author 
been encouraged to develop it along 
those lines. Baepler’s services were 
many to a synod he loved. To say 
that he was greater even as a 
churchman than as a historian, is 
not detracting from his excellence 
in his field of academic specializa- 
tion. _ 3c Kc K 


To replace Dr. Walter A. Baepler 
on the Editorial Committee of the 
Lutheran Historical Reader the De- 
partment of Historical Theology se- 
lected. Dr. Neelak Tjernagel of 
Concordia Teachers College, River 


Forest, Ill. 
* > 2k 


Mr. David Rhode of Lutheran 
High School South in St. Louis has 
been appointed to the committee on 
the observance of the sesquicen- 
tennial of Dr. C. F. W. Walther’s 
birth to replace Rev. Theo. Walther. 


2k ok * 
_ When the articles by Dr. Hans 


Zorn are completed in five in- 
stallments, the readers of the 
Quarter ty will have a rather com- 


plete record of the life of Dr. Carl 
Manthey-Zorn. A colorful figure, 
who left his own memoirs in Ger- 
man, is hereby presented to readers 
who otherwise would not get to 


know him. 
a ee 


Eight pages have been added to 
this issue to include the valuable 
“Guide to Microfilm Collection of 
Concordia Historical Institute.” 

* * Ok 

The four hundredth anniversary 
of Johannes Bugenhagen’s death, 
the three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Philipp Nico- 
lai, the two hundredth anniversary of 
Hans Egede’s death, the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Wilhelm 
Loehe’s birth, the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the death of Adolph 
Biewend, all occurred in 1958. In 
missions, in music, in education, in 
administration, in hymnology the 
Lutheran Church has had a great 
heritage. Bugenhagen, Nicolai, Ege- 
de, Loehe, and Biewend belong to 
that heritage. 

* kK 2k 


“The Tannenberger Organ Is 
Still Playing,” is the title of an 
article in The Lutheran, XLI, Oc- 
tober 15, 1958. This organ was in- 
stalled in Zion Church, East Pike- 
land, Pa., in 1791. It consists of six 
ranks of pipes with a range of 51 
notes. David Tannenberger of 
Lititz, Pa., who died in 1804, was - 
one of the foremost organ builders. 
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